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PHONIC EAR Vois — HandiVoice and Blissymbolics 
... Communicating Together! 


Phonic Ear and Blissymbolics have 
worked together to combine the best of 
two communication systems for non- 
speaking people! 

The Blissymbol user can now access 
the PE Vois 130 and HandiVoice 110 
speech output instrument with the help 
of the newly developed Blissymbol 
overlays. 


The overlays simply fit on top of the 
regular word surfaces of the Vois and 
HandiVoice instruments and display 
color-coded Blissymbols. As a symbol is 
accessed by the user, the speech output 
system says the word. 





Two Blissymbol overlay sets are 
available for each Phonic Ear instrument. 
One set has 139 symbols and the more 
advanced set has 262 symbols. Word 
overlays are also available which allows 
the end user to see the symbols and at 
the same time the printed word 
associated with that symbol. 


To order the new Blissymbol overlays 
call or write to Phonic Ear at the 
address below. 





USA: Canada: Outside North America: 
Phonic Ear Inc. Phonic Ear Ltd. Phonic Ear International A/S 
250 Camino Alto 7475 Kimbel Street Unit 10 Formervangen 34 
Mill Valley, CA 94941 Mississauga, Ont. L5S 1E7 DK 2600 Glostrup 
415/383-4000 Canada Denmark 
TEX 072-164 416/677-3231 Phone (02) 45 85 66 
TLX 06-968754 TLX 33245 phonic dk 


Phonicear MSGA 


Toll free: 800-227-0735 Calif.. 800-772-3374 
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Picture Communication 
Symbols: Hello 
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Blissymbolics: Welcome (Please visit.) 





Amer-Ind Gestural Code (left above): talk, 
communicate 


Worldsigns (right above}: Meeting 
(With palms facing, bring upright index 
fingers together.) 


The symbols, pictures and 
photographs reproduced here are 
done so with permission. 


Copyrights reserved by the authors 
and editors. 


The magazine contents are copyright. 


Back Issues: Limited number available, 
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of 50 units @ $10. per unit - $500. Canadian 
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Blissymbolics Communication Institute 
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Communicating Together is published quarterly as a means of sharing the 
experiences, systems and techniques of nonspeaking people with their families, 
communities and the professionals who work with them. Special attention is given to 
the nonreader's augmentative communication system and the role of Blissymbolics. 


The Blissymbolics Communication Institute was established in 1975 to facilitate 
the use of Blissymbolics as a communication system for nonspeaking persons around 
the world. 


BCI Affiliates and Information Centres are situated in 

Canada: Alberta, British Columbia, Manitoba, Newfoundland and Labrador, Ontario, 
Quebec 

United States: Alabama, Florida, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, New York, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Vermont 

Outside North America: Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Bermuda, Brazil, Denmark, 
Finland, France, Guam, Hungary, Iceland, India, Israel, Italy, New Zealand, Norway, 
Portugal, South Africa, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, the Netherlands, the United 
Kingdom, Venezuela, West Germany, Zimbabwe 


Through BCI and its affiliates, over 8,000 instructors have been trained world wide. 


Blissymbolics is a meaning-based, augmentative communication system offering 
vocabulary, structure and strategies to stimulate communication and cognitive 
development. It can benefit persons of all age and intellectual levels who have the 
potential and opportunity for interactive, functional communication. Blissymbolics can 
be used independently, with a variety of picture systems and technologies, or as a 
complement to words and spelling. 


Blissymbols used herein are derived from the symbols described in the work 
Semantography, original copyright © C.K. Bliss, 1949. 


September 1982, C.K. Bliss granted an exclusive, non-cancellable and perpetual, world- 
wide license to the Blissymbolics Communication Institute, for the application of 
Blissymbols, for use by handicapped persons and persons having communication, 
language and learning difficulties. 


The symbol composition and drawings appearing in articles are in accordance with 
Blissymbols for Use, compiled and edited by Barbara Hehner, and published by the 
Blissymbolics Communication Institute, Toronto, 1980. 


BCI is a member of the Canadian Rehabilitation Council for the Disabled (CRCD). 
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Third International 
Nonspeech 
Conference 


by Penny Parnes 


Penny Parnes is Vice President, in 
charge of conventions for ISAAC 
(International Society of Augmentative 
and Alternative Communication). She 
is Director of the Augmentative Com- 
munication Service of the Ontario 
Crippled Children's Centre. As a 
speech pathologist, she has been 
involved for several years with Blis- 
symbolics and the growing field of 
augmentative communication. In this 
article, she gives us a preview of the 
forthcoming ISAAC conference. 


1984 will see the Third Interna- 
tional Conference on Augmentative 
and Alternative Communication 
taking place in Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts at Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. An overview of the 
format and content of the first two 
conferences provides some under- 
standing of the development and 
excitement generated by this field 
over the last four years. 


Past Nonspeech Conferences 


The first conference held in 
Toronto in 1980 provided two days 
and an evening which focussed 
essentially on an overview of the 
field. It attempted to deal with 
diverse issues such as technology 
(Vanderheiden, Beesley, Nelson}, 
systems (McNaughton, Skelley, 
Lloyd), assessment (Shane) and 
applications (Ford, Parnes, Hickson). 
In retrospect, it is interesting to 
note that although evaluations of 
the conference were extremely posi- 
tive, there were no simultaneous 
sessions. In fact, we all (500 partici- 
pants) stayed together throughout 
the conference and came away 
excited and motivated. We were all 
relatively new to the field and were 
just beginning to broaden our 
horizons. 


By 1982, we had begun to iden- 
tify streams and special areas of 
interest among people involved in 
our field. 1982 saw a much more 
complex conference format, with 
approximately 60 half-day work- 
shops focussing on areas which 
were much more specific. In 
addition, two special full-day 
sessions were planned. One pro- 
vided an overview and orientation 
for those new to the field of 
augmentative communication. The 
other looked at addressing issues 
required to ‘'bring us all together’’. 
In 1982, ten exhibitors presented 
materials of interest to delegates. 

Behind the scenes at the 1982 
conference, there was another 
agenda taking place. The Precon- 
ference Seminar held for research- 
ers and presentors kept focussing 
on how were we going to keep this 
action alive; how were we going to 
promote the growth of our field; 
how could we keep the spirit of 
cooperation and the enthusiasm we 
were feeling? Discussions, dinner 
meetings and flyers led to the 
important meeting in East Lansing 
in May of 1983 and the subsequent 
birth of ISAAC. (See Communicating 
Together, Vol. 1, No. 3 and 
Communication Outlook, Summer 
1953) 

In thinking about the conference 
of 1980 and 1982, I feel I have to 
borrow from the advertising field: 
"We've come a long way, baby." 
Both format and content reflect the 
diversity, growth and potential of 
our field. 


1984 International 
Nonspeech Conference 


For 1984, we almost need a 
course on how to decide which 
sessions to go to. Information will 
be presented in a number of 
different formats: 


¢ three plenary sessions to look at 
areas of interest to all of us 

¢ two full day sessions, one on 
advocacy, another on 
international issues 

¢ short half-day courses 





Penny Parnes. 
Photo: Audiovisual Department, OCCC. 


® extended papers (1-1/4 hours 
each) 

¢ groups of research papers (15 
minutes each} 

¢ demonstrations (hands-on and 
poster type formats) 

¢ round table discussions 

¢ exhibitors 


In total, there will be over 100 
authors and presentors to choose 
from! As I look at the program, I 
feel almost like a kid in a candy 
store, but then I realize that to 
attend some sessions will necessitate 
missing others. The only consola- 
tion to this is the promise of a 
proceedings of the conference. 

In looking at content and themes 
to be presented during the three 
days, one again sees our growth 
from 1980. Major themes look at 
assessment, intervention, tech- 
nology, research, advocacy and 
centers of excellence. Within these 
themes is the potential for topics as 
diverse as intervention with the 
severely mentally retarded, ocular 
communication systems, manage- 
ment of adults, assessment of 
accessing, models for training 
professionals, forming your own 
augmentative communication center, 
measurement of communication 
interaction, sigsymbols, etc. 





Presentors will come from Italy, 
Israel, England, Canada, India, the 
United States, Ireland, France, Swit- 
zerland, Wales and Sweden. They 
will include consumers, researchers, 
speech pathologists, educators, 
engineers, occupational therapists, 
psychologists, computer program- 
mers, social workers, parents. Our 
third international conference, the 
first one being sponsored by 
ISAAC, truly reflects an interna- 
tional, transdisciplinary group. 


Future Conferences 


In this overview of plans for 
1984, I can't help but think a little 
about the future. Tentative plans 
have the 1986 conference taking 
place in Wales. In 1980, I never 
could have envisioned a conference 
such as the 1984 one promises to 
be. In 1984, I don't dare try to 
think about content and format for 
1986! However, I know that for 
many of us it will be the event of 
the year. At an ISAAC executive 
meeting held in Ottawa during the 
ICRE II conference in June, addi- 
tional plans and ideas were gener- 
ated. Perhaps we have outgrown 
our satisfaction with biennial 
conferences. Opinions were ex- 
pressed about the need of more 
frequent formats, annual confer- 
ences, more regular regional 
conferences, conferences co- 
sponsored by ISAAC and other 
organizations, augmentative com- 
munication streams running through 
other conferences. (This in fact did 
occur at ICRE II). I know as well 
from my past experiences, that 
even before the 1984 conference 
ends, work will be well under way 
to ensure that our exciting confer- 
ences will continue and that each 
year will be just that much better 
than the last. 

The work involved is enormous 
as can be attested to by others than 
myself. Just ask Howard Shane, 
Vice President elect, Conventions 
for ISAAC or the flock of people 
working so hard in Boston, Toronto, 
the U.K. and elsewhere. But the 
excitement, the exchange of ideas 
and the ultimate belief that forums 
such as these are essential to pro- 
viding the best we have to offer for 
non-speaking persons makes it all 
worthwhile. L] 
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Communication at 
ICRE-II 


by Ann Kennedy 


The joint meeting of RESNA (Rehab- 
ilitation Engineering Society of North 
America) and ICRE (the International 
Congress of Rehabilitation Engin- 
eers) was held this year in Ottawa, 
Canada, June 17 to 22. It was at- 
tended by about 1,000 professionals 
from all parts of the world drawn 
together by the common interest in 
the application of technology to 
rehabilitation. 

It was heartwarming to see many 
handicapped people of all disabilities 
attending both the exhibits and the 
conference sessions. Wheelchairs 
and white canes were commonplace 
around Ottawa that week. However 
I saw few communication aid users 
and look forward in future years to 
more nonspeaking people partici- 
pating actively in such conferences. 

This year for the first time, a full- 
day special session was devoted to 
the topic of communication. The 
session was chaired by Shirley 
McNaughton and had been organ- 
ized within her role as Chairperson, 
Canadian National Committee, 
International Project of Communi- 
cation Aids for the Speech Impaired 
(IPCAS). The fact that Augmentative 
Communication was given such 
attention is an indication of the 
interest now being directed toward 
this new field. 

Recognition of the international 
achievements in the field of aug- 
mentative communication was given 
in the opening session, when guest 
speaker Hon. Serge Joyal, Minister 
of State for the Status of Disabled 
Persons referred to the role of the 
Blissymbolics Communication Insti- 
tute in improving the quality of life 
for many nonspeaking people. He 
also mentioned the Institute's inter- 
national outlook as evidenced by its 
45 affiliates around the world and 
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Gregg Vanderheiden presenting award to Shirley 
McNaughton. 


its co-operative endeavour with the 
Trace Research and Development 
Center for the Severely Communi- 
catively Handicapped in Wisconsin 
to produce Blisscii (the Blissymbol 
standard code for information inter- 
change) for international computer 
use. 


Technology is International 


At the Communication Session, 
Gregg Vanderheiden of the Trace 
Research and Development Center, 
University of Wisconsin - Madison, 
presented the first paper entitled 
‘Trends and Priorities in Research 
and Delivery’’. He traced the history 
of the development of communica- 
tion aids from the beginning, when 
the emphasis was on providing a 
writing system, to the present aids 
with their emphasis on synthetic 
speech. Mr. Vanderheiden recog- 
nized the diversity of communica- 
tion needs, but pointed out that the 
basic priorities within these needs 
have not changed much. Considering 
all the issues and trends in tech- 
nology, we must keep sight of the 
fact that the basic priority is to 
encourage interaction. Often elec- 
tronic aids are of little use, if the 
client has not first learned to inter- 
act. These skills for interaction need 
to be taught. 


He also cautioned that in the en- 
thusiasm for synthetic speech, we 
should not overlook the importance 
of a writing system for the non- 
speaking person. Just as the speak- 
ing person needs several modes of 
communication to operate effectively 
in this world, so too does the non- 
speaking individual if he is to reach 
his full potential. 

Non-North American papers were 
presented from England, Sweden 
and France. Robert Fawcus of The 
City University, London, England 
examined some of the problems in 
training professionals in the assess- 
ment and prescription of communi- 
cations aids. Gunnar Fagerberg of 
the Handikappinstitut in Bromma, 
Sweden discussed communication 
from the technology perspective. 
André Sylvestre from Lorient, 
France gave an overview of tech- 
nology and service from the French 
perspective. It was interesting to 
hear of the technological develop- 
ments in all these countries, and 
see how closely they parallelled 
each other. 


Consumers Participate 


For me, the highlight of the morn- 
ing came just before lunch with the 
presentation given by Nola Millin 
from Windsor, Ontario who uses a 
word board and who came to the 
conference directly from her final 
high school exams. With her was 
Pat Cashdollar, parent of an aug- 
mentative communication user from 
Dayton, Ohio. Together they deliv- 
ered a paper on ''The Consumer 
Perspective — Consumer Initiative: 
Where do you go? Who do you ask?" 
Ms. Millin spoke frankly of her 
frustration in getting professionals 
to discuss her problems with her 
directly. She also felt that often 
professionals did not discuss treat- 
ments with each other, and hence 
no unified plan was followed. 

Mrs. Cashdollar stated that there 
must be greater effort from the 
medical profession and other 
disciplines to honestly advise the 
family on the implications of the 
case and the alternatives available 
to the family. She felt active family 
involvement was essential. She 
highly recommended membership 
in ISAAC and the reading of Com- 
munication Outlook and Communica- 


ting Together as a way for families 
and professionals to network for 
further application of augmentative 
communication. 


Graphic Systems and Interaction 


In the afternoon sessions, the 
focus moved to graphic systems and 
interaction. Dr. Lyle L. Lloyd of 
Purdue University presented an 
overview of the wide variety of gra- 
phic/symbol systems available. Dr. 
Lloyd emphasized the need to match 
the appropriate features of a system 
to meet an individual's communica- 
tive needs. Just as natural speakers 
are not limited to one mode of com- 
munication, so nonspeaking people 
should not be limited to one graphic 
system. 

Penny Parnes, Director of the 
Augmentative Communication Ser- 
vice, Ontario Crippled Children's 
Centre, Toronto, outlined the model 
used by ACS in service delivery. 
She stressed the advantages of hav- 
ing both educational and research 
components as part of the service 
delivery model. 

The final speaker in the Com- 
munication session was Arlene 
Kraat, Queens College, City Univer- 
sity of New York. As IPCAS fellow 
for the past year, she discussed her 
study of communication interaction 
between aid users and natural 
speakers, to better understand the 
dynamics and interactional problems 
in this type of communication. 

During the week-long conference 
there were several other papers pre- 
sented relating to the field of Aug- 
mentative Communication either in 
regular sessions, or at the various 
poster sessions. Many of these dealt 
with computers, computer software 
and electronic aids relating to com- 
munication. 

One highlight of the convention 
for those of us in the field of Aug- 
mentative Communication was the 
awarding of the honour of fellow of 
RESNA to Shirley McNaughton, 
Executive Director of BCI for her 
contribution to the field of rehab- 
ilitation. U1 
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Communicating Together 


is sponsored by 
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A new publication containing: 

1. A listing of Blissymbols 
arranged in English 
alphabetical order. 

2. An appendix of 158 newly 
developed Blissymbols 
which are additions to the 
Standard Vocabulary in 
Blissymbols For Use. 


For a limited time only, to 
update those who already 
own Blissymbols For Use, 
the Supplement can be 
purchased separately until 
July, 1985. 


BLISSYMBOLS FOR USE 
WITH SUPPLEMENT $22.00 


SUPPLEMENT ONLY $ 5.00 


Available from: 


in Canada: 

Blissymbolics 
Communication Institute, 
350 Rumsey Road, 
Toronto, Ontario, 

M4G 1R8. 


nes Ag 

Don Johnston 
Developmental Equipment, 
981 Winnetka Terrace, 
Lake Zurich, Illinois 60047, 
USE Ag 


in Australia: 

Ruth Walls Books Pty. Ltd., 
15 Roylston Street, 
Paddington, N.S.W. 2021, 
Australia. 


in the U.K.: 

Living and Learning, 
Duke Street, Wisbech, 
Cambs PE13 2A3, 
United Kingdom. 














Family and Community 


Helping Others 


with Andrew and Mark 





CNS 


Andrew Murphy of Toronto has been 
communicating with Blissymbols for 
several years. In this column, appear- 
ing in each issue, Andrew and his 
father Mark share their experiences 
and those of other families with the 
special perspective of people who 
communicate in different ways. 


People who are permanently ‘'dis- 
abled" are generally the ones being 
helped by others. In each of our 
lives, however, we all need help 
from someone at certain times and 
everyone is capable of helping 
another person in one way or 
another. Being able to help a friend 
gives us a nice feeling. 

Recently, a good friend of mine, 
whom I had met as a volunteer at 
school, had to be admitted to hospi- 
tal because she was so sad and 
depressed. When I first went to 
visit her I felt strange and uncom- 
fortable with the other patients. 
Then I became used to them and 
their different ways and forgot 
about myself and was able to relax 
and make my friend happy each 
time I went. While I was there 
visiting with her, she seemed to 
forget about herself and think about 


me. She wanted to know about the 
things I had been doing. She is an 
excellent Bliss communicator and 
we really understand each other 
and can talk quickly. We always 
have fun together and even though 
she was in the hospital, these were 
fun times. She has often taken me 
to different places and made me 
feel better, so I was glad to be able 
to do the same for her. 

She will be getting out of the hos- 
pital soon and I am looking forward 
to being able to spend more time 
with her and having fun together. I 
am glad she took the time to learn 
Blissymbols so that I am able to 
communicate with her. 

Not everyone feels comfortable 
about learning to communicate with 
me or other non-verbal people be- 
cause they don't know how to start. 
Once they realize that it isn’t such 
a big deal, they find it fun and 
want to learn more about it. My 
sister is a gymnast and I go to 
many of her meets. They are very 
long and sometimes boring for 
everyone. Usually the same people 
go to all the meets and you get to 
recognize them. This year, some of 
the people who had seen me a 
number of times came up and asked 
my Mom what my Blissboard was 
all about. She explained how it 
worked and they were anxious to 
be able to communicate on their 
own. At the beginning it is a little 
frustrating, but after a while they 
get used to it. It is nice now to go 
to a meet and be able to communi- 
cate with different people even 
though I have not seen them for a 
while. I wish more people would 
realize that it isn't that hard to 
communicate with Bliss and take 
the time to learn how. It is always 
better to be able to communicate 
with someone directly, rather than 
having them ask me questions 
through my parents. 


This section of 
Communicating Together 


is sponsored by 
Pilot Club International, 
Ontario District. 
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It would be especially nice if 
young people weren't so shy and 
took the time to learn how to com- 
municate with Bliss. My brothers 
and sister have a lot of friends who 
are often over at our house. 
Although they are all very nice to 
me and say hello, not many of 
them know how to use Bliss. I wish 
they would take the time to learn 
to communicate directly so that I 
would be able to answer their 
questions and ask them questions 
about what they are doing. This 
would certainly help me enjoy my 
time when they are around. And, 
who knows? Maybe sometime in 
the future I would be able to help 
them by being able to communicate 
with them. 


Ke KK ** 


Soon I will be going to Calgary to 
spend a week with my aunt and 
uncle and their family. I plan to visit 
other friends while I am in Calgary, 
so I hope to have some good stories 
for the next issue about communi- 
cating in the western community. 
Don't forget to send me a story 
about your experiences. I need your 
ideas. LJ 





Editor's Note: 

Interested readers please write to: 
Andrew Murphy, 29 Kellythorne 
Drive, Don Mills, Ontario, Canada 
M3A 2L5 





BCI wishes to recognize and thank 
the following organizations for their 
support in sponsoring sections of 
Communicating Together. 


e Pilot Club International, Ontario 
District 

e Arnold B. Irwin, Kenner Products 
Canada Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 

e Manufacturers Life Insurance 
Co., Toronto, Ontario 

e¢ Sun Life Assurance Company of 
Canada, Toronto, Ontario 

e Tippet Foundation, Toronto, 
Ontario 





Handicaps 


by Lisa Mielniczuk 





Lisa Mielniczuk shows off her Blissymbol 
project and winning ribbon. 


The following article is reprinted with 
the permission of the St. Lawrence 
Neighbourhood News. St. Michael's 
Separate School, one of the elementary 
schools in the St. Lawrence neigh- 
bourhood of downtown Toronto re- 
cently competed in a Regional Public 
Speaking Contest. St. Michael's was 
represented in the competition by Lisa 
Mielniczuk, a Grade 6 student. Lisa 
placed third with her speech and im- 
pressed all who heard her with her 
maturity and sincerity. She also won a 
ribbon in her school’s science fair for 
her project on Blissymbols. Here is 
Lisa's winning speech. 


Have you ever wondered what it's 
like to have a major handicap? 
Actually, there is no difference 
from the way you are now. Why? 
Because handicapped people are 
human beings with human emo- 
tions. I am sure we have all heard 
the word ''disabled’’. I don't really 
like that word because '‘disabled’’ 
is the same as saying ‘‘not able”’. 
When we are calling someone who 
is handicapped ''disabled'’, we are 
calling them ‘’not able’’. But that is 


not true. They can do things. It's 
just that the things they can't do 
show more than the things we can't 
do. That is no reason to call them 
‘not able'’. Maybe someone can't 
walk, but he or she can still talk 
and see. Nobody can do everything 
in the world perfectly. So we are 
really all handicapped one way or 
another. 

In our neighbourhood there are 
many handicapped children from 
Ceci's Homes and handicapped 
adults from the many apartments 
designed for their living. Many of 
you probably have heard of Ceci's 
Homes. Ceci’s Homes are group 
homes for handicapped children. I 
visit there regularly. I think that it 
is really neat the way all those kids 
can be with us. I know most of 
them really like it. 

But do we like handicapped people 
being with us? I have seen a lot of 
stairs and high curbs around the 
city. How do handicapped people 
get around with all those stairs and 
curbs? You know what? They don't, 
unless someone helps them. And if 
no one helps, they have to go some- 
where else where there is easy 
transportation. 

One day a group of my friends 
went to the post office. They could 
not get in because the door to the 
post office had many stairs. Two of 
those friends of mine were in 
wheelchairs. So they had to stay at 
the bottom of the stairs. What 
would you do if you had to go to 
the post office to pick up a parcel 
and couldn't do that because there 
were too many stairs? I bet it 
would be really frustrating. That's 
why, if we see someone who needs 
some help at a curb, we should 
offer to help them. 

I would also like to talk to you 
about the Blissymbol board. Have 
you ever heard of that before? It's a 
board people use when they can't 
read or talk. The Blissymbol board is 
used by many people to communi- 
cate with the handicapped. It's actu- 
ally not very hard to use. There are 
many Blissymbols that are coloured 
on the board. Each colour represents 
a different part of speech. When 
you get the hang of it, the Blissym- 
bols are just like talking. 

I have also seen a computerized 
Blissymbol board. It's mainly the 
same thing as a regular one. When 


someone touches the board, the 
sign they touch is enlarged on the 
screen with a picture of what they 
pressed. The Blissymbol devices 
help to make people more inde- 
pendent. 

In fact most handicapped adults 
are very independent. They like 
being able to do things by them- 
selves just as we do. But to them it 
is extra special, because they know 
they're handicapped. When they 
accomplish something it makes 
them feel really good. It's the same 
as if we might not be too good in a 
sport like basketball. When we 
make a basket, we feel really good 
about it. 

Generally, people with handicaps 
can do a lot. But almost every 
single handicapped person I have 
met has something in common. 
They all care for everybody. 

Handicapped people have taught 
me a lot. That may seem strange to 
some of you, but it’s really true. 
For instance, they taught me how 
to be a hard worker. One day I was 
visiting friends of mine, and an 
18-year-old girl wheeled herself 
over to me, took out her Blissymbol 
Board and told me she wanted to 
learn how to play cards. I was 
more than happy to teach her. She 
learned how to play Crazy Eights. 
The way she struggled to listen and 
to learn amazed me, and I thought 
how lucky I am to know so many 
things. She taught me how to think 
and try really hard. 

Have you ever been afraid of 
handicapped people? I’ve known 
some kids that used to think that it 
was contagious if someone was mis- 
sing a hand or an arm. 

One summer I went to a program 
called the Summer-Get-Together. It 
was my favourite program. We 
played games and went on trips. 
But the best part about it was that 
half the kids in the program were 
severely handicapped. They liked 
the program a lot. They liked being 
with a whole bunch of other kids. I 
liked the integration between all the 
kids. 

In conclusion, I would like to say 
that handicapped people are becom- 
ing more and more part of everyday 
life, and if we keep trying they just 
might be treated normally everyday, 
everywhere. After all, we are all 
equal. 





Blissymbol Talk 


This section focusses on the Blis- 
symbolics system itself. For those 
already familiar with Blissymbolics, 
new symbols and new ways of looking 
at the system are introduced. For 
those new to the system, an introduc- 
tion to standard Blissymbols is given, 
including new ways to use the sym- 
bols. The quiz is for everyone. 


A Symbol Quiz 


Given the following ‘‘root'’ 
symbols: 


(to) understand food (to) forgive 
A 


A (fox 


ae e 


(to) forget 
A 


(-p 


Give the meanings for the 
following symbols. 


bath, basin 


Sy 


y lon 
Ae, 


> .f) 


(Answers on p. 22) 


Xo 





For New Symbol Users 


In the last issue, the descriptive (evaluation) indicator was introduced. 


description (evaluation) indicator 


Two important related symbols are: 


description (evaluation 
before the fact indicator 


action indicator 


aN 


description before 
the fact indicator 


Vv 





description (evaluation) after 
the fact indicator 


“y Vv 
dot + description (evaluation) description (evaluation) indicator 
indicator: the dot comes BEFORE + dot: the dot comes AFTER the 
the indicator. indicator. 

Examples: 

death mortal dead 

ze death + description ~ death + description 
(YP) life + cross out: (YP) before the fact YP) after the fact 
life destroyed indicator indicator 
(to) break breakable broken 
A a broken” line + AV, to break + Va to break + 


description after 
the fact indicator 


~ 


fire inflammable burned, burnt 
‘Vv , se Vv’ oe 
the symbol looks fire + description fire + description 
‘ like a flame ‘ before the fact ‘ after the fact 
suggesting fire indicator indicator 





Symbol News 


On April 2, 1984 the SYMBOLS 
COMMITTEE met for the first 
time and 91 new symbols were 
added to the Standard Vocabulary 
of Blissymbolics. The majority of 
these are food or food preparation 
symbols. For a copy of the new 
symbols, please write to Claudia 
Wood, Symbol System Co-ordinator 
at BCI. 
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Perspective 





An Interview with 
John Eulenberg 


by Sarah Swartz 


John Eulenberg has been a pioneer in 
the combined fields of linguistics and 
technology for twenty years. His main 
interest is in aiding nonspeaking 
people through the use of specialized 
computers with vocal output. 

Dr. Eulenberg is Director of the 
Artificial Language Laboratory in the 
Computer Science Department at 
Michigan State University. He is co- 
founder of Communication Outlook, 
an American publication dedicated to 
improving communication for all in- 
dividuals through technology. He is a 
founding member of the International 
Society for Augmentative and Alterna- 
tive Communication (ISAAC) and is 
Vice President of the International 
Issues Committee for ISAAC. 

Recently, Dr. Eulenberg visited the 
Augmentative Communication Service 
of the Ontario Crippled Children’s 
Centre in Toronto, where our editor 
Sarah Swartz had the pleasure of in- 
terviewing Dr. Eulenberg for Com- 
municating Together. 


Communicating Together: 
Why are you visiting the Ontario 
Crippled Children’s Centre today? 


Dr. Eulenberg: 

I am visiting the OCCC as part of 
a collaborative project to configure 
a wheelchair portable, talking and 
printing computer — the Timmy 
Dooley system. This is a customized 
electronic communication system 
for nine-year-old Timmy Dooley, 
who has cerebral palsy. His family 
is funding a customized communi- 
cation system involving some design 
factors which are not commercially 
available in a package. What we are 
trying to do is to devise a superior 
communication system in which we 
integrate voice, printed output, com- 
munication with computers, sound 
effects, magnetic bubble memory 
and techniques of vocabulary access. 

There are, of course, in the devel- 
opment of any system, benefits 


O++(_) 


beyond the individual whose needs 
are being addressed. Although it's 
not our intention to compromise 
Tim's needs for the benefit of cre- 
ating a commercial product, for us 
at the Artificial Language Labora- 
tory this is a research project. What 
we are trying to study from the re- 
search point of view is how to cus- 
tomize. Always keeping Timmy in 
mind, we are providing a system 
which will help many people. 


Communicating Together: 

This process of individualized 
technology is obviously very time 
consuming and costly. Where does 
one get the funding for the type of 
services you and your colleagues 
provide? 


Dr. Eulenberg: 

Timmy is financing his own pro- 
ject through the proceeds of a settle- 
ment that he and his parents 
received as a result of misconsensus 
at his birth. Not everyone with 
cerebral palsy is able to obtain such 
a settlement. In the United States, 
we have a number of people finan- 
ced in this way through settlements 
arising out of law suits or funded 
by government agencies and foun- 
dations. 

What we need is a more compre- 
hensive approach to deliver needed 
communication systems. Though 
there have been great strides in the 
past few years in initiating medical 
insurance programs, whether gov- 
ernmentally funded or private, 
these programs must be further 
expanded in the future. 


Communicating Together: 

Have you collaborated with the 
Ontario Crippled Children’s Centre 
before? 


Dr. Eulenberg: 

I have always seen Toronto as a 
natural place for establishing strong 
research ties with the Artificial Lan- 
guage Laboratory. In recent years, 
this contact has been particularly 
accelerated through international 
organizations such as the Interna- 
tional Project on Communication 
Aids for the Speech Impaired 


(IPCAS) and the International 
Society for Augmentative and Alter- 
native Communication (ISAAC), as 
well as through Confer, a telecon- 
ferencing network. 


Communicating Together: 

You are a founding member of 
ISAAC and the head of its Inter- 
national Issues Committee. What do 
you feel are the important interna- 
tional issues in augmentative com- 
munication? 


Dr. Eulenberg: 

The field of augmentative com- 
munication is by its very nature in- 
ternational. The problems that it 
seems to address transcend linguis- 
tic or national boundaries. The 
technological problems, the physio- 
logical problems and the neuro- 
muscular problems are not ones 
which stop at national boundaries. 
This is soon evident if you open up 
the innards of an electronic device 
or scan through the pages of recent 
conference proceedings. 

Knowing what is universal about 
the need for alternative and aug- 
mentative communication and 
knowing what aspects of our tech- 
nological approaches need to be 
tempered by cultural sensitivity is a 
fascinating question for me. One 
example is the experience of Blis- 
symbolics which has become a truly 
international medium of communi- 
cation. I myself have been involved 
in computer based devices, which 
seek to translate a Blissymbolics 
message to spoken and written lan- 
guage equivalents. One of the virtues 
of Blissymbols is that it is a graphic 
system without spoken form and 
not subject to the ambiguities or 
misinterpretations which a phonetic 
interpretation involves. 

The challenge for designers of a 
communication aid is that it not be 
created anew for each native lan- 
guage, but that a high degree of 
uniformity across languages be 
incorporated into a sufficiently 
sophisticated fundamental system. 
This leads to the possibility of inter- 
national collaboration, which to me 
is exciting because the product of it 
is an acceleration of delivery of 
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John Eulenberg and his friend Tim Dooley. 


appropriate communication tools to 
people all over the world. 


Communicating Together: 
How did you first become involved 
in augmentative communication? 


Dr. Eulenberg: 

My own perspective in this field 
arises out of a number of personal 
experiences and the preparation 
that I had as an engineer from my 
studies at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology and my work 
with Zenith Radio Corporation. For 
many years I had been involved in 
reading technical material for the 
blind. My MIT under-graduate the- 
sis had been focused on computer 
aided translation from German ink- 
print to German Braille. 

In 1972, the Votrax division of 
Federal Screw Works began to in- 
troduce their voice synthesizer 
technology and donated some of 
their early voice synthesizers to the 
Artificial Language Laboratory at 
Michigan State University for re- 
search and development purposes. 
At this point, I joined the Artificial 
Language Laboratory applying this 
technology to people who are blind 
and people who can't speak. 


Communicating Together: 

You have been described as a 
man with a strong human focus. 
What does your work mean to you? 


Dr. Eulenberg: 

I think one of the most decisive 
things for me was the fact that my 
father couldn't speak at the end of 
his life. He died in 1968 from a 
progressive neurological condition 
which first affected his ability to 
walk, then to write and finally his 
ability to speak. In those last days, 
I would hold his hand as he lay in 
his hospital bed. He would squeeze 
my hand, I would squeeze his and 
that was our communication. If in 
those days we had the micro- 
electronics that we have now, there 
might have been a different end to 
the last chapter of his life. 

Today, I see people who are in 
similar situations, for whom a 
squeeze of the hand might become 
speech. And they aren't all old 
people; a lot of them are children. I 
have a feeling that millions of 
people throughout the world will, 
through work in this field, be 
brought back into the world — 
people who in previous ages would 
have died without ever being able 
to establish a link with fellow 
human beings. It gives me great 
pleasure to see the progress that is 
being made in the establishment of 
a delivery system which will ensure 
that this technology reaches its in- 
tended beneficiaries. Each project 
we do, if we do it right, if we docu- 
ment it properly, even if we do it 
for one person, can help thousands. 


Communicating Together: 

What do you think is the largest 
key to progress in augmentative 
communication? 


Dr. Eulenberg: 

I think that an informed consumer 
advocate movement is the key to 
progress in our field. I think that 
the people who need it the most 
have to push the technology and 
build up realistic expectations about 
what can be done. Community in- 
terest, if properly organized, can be 
a powerful force in promoting the 
speedy delivery of truly appropriate 
communication tools. If consumers 
demand communication tools, one 
day we will have them. People who 
can't speak are politically disen- 
franchised and it is very difficult 
for them to organize themselves. 

That's why sometimes I think of 
places like the Blissymbolics Com- 
munication Institute and the Artifi- 
cial Language Laboratory as gun 
runners, providing the weaponry in 
an international revolution to people 
whose political lives have been put 
in limbo by virtue of their lack of 
access to the appropriate communi- 
cation tools in their society. We 
think of spoken language as being 
natural and therefore demanded of 
all citizens, but spoken language is 
just as artificial as any other code 
or arbitrary set of symbols. 

I also teach African languages at 
Michigan State University. Many of 
the people with cerebral palsy who 
are labeled speech-impaired by our 
society are capable of making some 
of the sounds used in those African 
languages — but it doesn't buy them 
anything. It is like legal tender. If I 
have Bulgarian currency, they don't 
accept it at my local convenience 
store. We need to give human beings 
the legal tender that they need to 
establish themselves as human 
beings and ensure their political 
rights. LJ 





This section of 
Communicating Together 


is sponsored by 
the Tippet Foundation, 
Toronto, Ontario. 
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Teaching and Learning Vienna 





Teaching the Blissymbol Alphabet 


This issue completes the presentation of Blissymbol 
Alphabet cards, begun in the Inaugural Issue, Fall, 1982. 


You can read more about the Blissymbol Alphabet in 
Blissymbols for Use (Hehner, B. 1980). If you would like 
to introduce the alphabet to your Blissymbol user, you 
can obtain enlarged cards along with the Blissymbol 
Alphabet Song. To order this package, write to 


Blissymbolics Communication Institute, 350 Rumsey 
Road, Toronto, Ontario, Canada M4G 1R8. Price: $5.00. 
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Communication 
through Music 


by Patricia Thorvaldson 


Fran Herman, an accredited music 
therapist and child care specialist, is 
Director of Creative Arts Services at 
the Ontario Crippled Children’s Centre. 
She is past president of the Canadian 
Association of Music Therapists, a co- 
editor of Kaleidoscope and CAMT 
Proceedings and has presented at 
international symposiums concerning 
the use of music therapy with disabled 
populations. In this article, she talks 
with Patricia Thorvaldson, former 
editor of Communicating Together 
who is continuing with us as a 
freelance writer. 


Throughout history, there have 
been many references to the 
efficacy of music in soothing people 
or in changing their behaviour. 
Fantastic stories exist of people in 
mental institutions who have 
changed their behaviour when 
exposed to certain pieces of music. 
The use of music in the treatment 
of illness is not a new application 
of the art but goes back to early 
history. It has served many cultures 
as a means of relieving tensions, 
influencing moods and affirming 
religious beliefs. It has been a 
potent influence in developing 
desirable attitudes and behavioural 
patterns and a powerful outlet for 
fulfilment and self expression. 

In present practice, the use of the 
arts to fulfil man’s needs for con- 
structive creative activity tends to 
counterbalance the stress of an in- 
dustrial age where so many people 
are in need of special care and/or 
education. In Canada, music therapy 
is often used with the retarded 
where a humanistic, clinical 
approach with a strong focus on 
active patient care exists. Much of 
my own music therapy work has 
been with physically disabled 
children, including nonspeaking 
children with cerebral palsy. 

I would like to concentrate here 
on those children who are confined 
to wheelchairs, have very limited 
hand control and little or no speech, 
but are within the normal or low 
normal range of intelligence. Experts 
tell us that only about 20 percent of 





Fran Herman conducting a music therapy session. 


our communication is verbal; the 
other 80 percent is nonverbal, made 
up of body and facial gestures. Not 
only can these children not speak, 
but they have no appropriate body 
language or facial expression 
because of their inability to control 
their muscles. If we are to help 
these youngsters we must help 
them communicate in both areas. 
We must help them explore their 
feelings and learn to express them 
and to find release in that expression. 

Music is a most effective tool for 
giving them this release. With music, 
it is possible to stimulate these 
children to become avid participants, 
to peak their curiosity, help their 
attention span and stretch their 
horizons by travelling through the 
world of their imaginations. The 
effect is especially dramatic with 
nonspeaking children using Blissym- 
bols. Working with these children 
takes more time, but it is so re- 
warding for both the children and 
for the therapists. 


Music Therapy for 
Blissymbol Users 


What we want to do is help these 
children become involved in creating 
a richer life for themselves. We're 
trying with music therapy to give 
these children the creative and 
aesthetic experiences that every 
child needs. So often, professionals 
get hung up on working with a 
child's deficient areas: the facts that 
Johnny can't walk or speak. Of 
course, it's important to help 


Johnny achieve a better level of 
living by working in his deficient 
areas, but it is just as important to 
concentrate on what Johnny in fact 
has. And what he has, what every 
child has no matter how handi- 
capped, is the ability to respond to 
aesthetic stimuli. As music thera- 
pists we approach a child from a 
positive point of view, 1.e., what 
creative urge does this child have, 
and how can I bring it out and 
develop it? 

Most important of all is to listen 
to the children. They must be 
allowed to bring their ideas to you, 
and that communication must be 
reinforced, perhaps by making a 
song out of it, or a play. Before a 
session with the children, I may 
have a general theme in mind, but I 
prefer to wait and see if I get any 
cues from the children, something I 
can build on. I improvise constantly, 
because that way I can control or 
manipulate the situation and move 
it along the way I feel it should go. 
For instance, if I come in and the 
children seem sluggish, I can meet 
them at their emotional level and 
perhaps play quiet music first, then 
bring the tempo up until the chil- 
dren are operating on a more alert 
level. And, of course, the process 
can be reversed. 

I improvise very simple music on 
my small electric keyboard. I use 
simple music because I believe that 
is the way I can best mirror what 
the children bring to me. I don't 
use records. The children have their 
own rhythms, and no recording is 
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going to be able to draw them in 
and keep them stimulated the way 
you can by following their moods 
as you see them happening. Each 
session begins with '’'How are 
you?” followed by ‘’What is your 
news for today?’’ Very often, either 
from the news or from the way 
they are feeling, we can evolve a 
whole session. 

Let me give you an example of 
one little group of children with 
cerebral palsy that I've worked 
with for several years. One day I 
came into the room and there was 
nothing very strong coming from 
the children, so I said, ‘All right, 
let's talk about freedom.'’ Now, 
freedom is a pretty abstract word to 
use with young children (the 
children ranged in age from six to 
ten), but you can put it in a way 
they will understand. I began to 
play some music on my keyboard 
and suggested that they pretend 
they were dolphins swimming in 
the sea. Then, as they were swim- 
ming along, I suddenly changed the 
music very dramatically and told 
the children they were now caught 
in a net and had to struggle to free 
themselves. Then the music changed 
again. They knew they were free, 
and they swam in the ocean. 

We repeated the same thing, this 
time pretending to be lions stalking 
their prey. The stalking lions sud- 
denly fell into a large hole and had 
to go round and round the hole, 
jumping and roaring with anger. 

Finally, I said, ‘Show me on your 
boards something that is in the air. 
We've done the sea and the land. 
Now what can we do with the air? 
And we evolved the word ‘'butter- 
fly''. This time the children had to 
catch a butterfly, and after many 
attempts to put their hands together 
so they could hold their butterflies, 
all the butterflies were caught. The 
children were then given a choice. 
(I should add here that so often these 
children are not given choices. So 
much is done for them that we rob 
them of their initiative.) They had 
to choose whether they would let 
their butterflies go free or put them 
in a jar. Two of the children let 
their butterflies go free; the other 
two held theirs. Immediately there 
was a loud banging on their boards 
by the two children who had freed 
their butterflies. One pointed to his 


symbol board and said, '’I am angry. 
Let them go.’ The other two chil- 
dren let their butterflies go free. 

I can't possibly describe just how 
involved all the children were in 
the whole process — how angry the 
two children were, and how upset 
the other two children were that 
they had upset their peers. This is 
the kind of involvement these chil- 
dren can experience througn music. 

You have to remember, too, that 
here we have children who are not 
only unable to speak, but also have 
inappropriate body and/or facial 
expression. For example, a few 
weeks earlier we had spent a whole 
session on anger, and one of the 
boys, who was supposed to be a 
wicked burgomaster, had a smile on 
his face the whole time. This is 
inappropriate facial expression and 
the children have to be made aware 
of it. We, in fact, do a great deal of 
work on being angry and how to 
show anger. It takes time for these 
children to learn how to immobilize 
their faces, and then keep them still 
long enough to feel they are show- 
ing anger. This is one area where 
music can be especially useful. It 
can help children explore their 
emotions by giving them a vocab- 
ulary of movement and expression. 

I'm so often asked how these 
children can be involved with 
music if they can't sing and don't 
have enough hand control to play 
musical instruments. People are 
also sceptical about music as a 
therapeutic tool. It's in response to 
questions like these that I’ve put 
together a videotape called '’Show 
Me! Tell Me!’’* which demonstrates 
how music is improvised to reflect 
what the children have expressed 
through symbols, and how music 
can touch each of them. It features 
five of the children I work with, 
ranging in age from seven to ten. 
The children are shown wheelchair 
dancing, involved in a play and ina 
stage production with other children 
at OCCC. The tape shows very 
clearly just how broad and mean- 
ingful an experience music can be. 


The Future of Music Therapy 


On the whole, I feel encouraged 
about the future of music therapy. 
The calibre of people working in 
this area is very good. In fact, 


Canada has an international reputa- 
tion for its sensitive work in the 
area of music therapy. Still, I would 
very much like to see a larger aware- 
ness of music therapy in the educa- 
tional and medical communities. 
Such awareness is growing, albeit 
slowly, largely through the efforts 
of the Canadian Association of 
Music Therapists (CAMT), an 
organization now going into its 
tenth year. CAMT now has a mem- 
bership of over 150 that includes 
not only practising therapists, but 
all people interested in supporting 
music therapy. CAMT holds yearly 
conferences concerned with giving 
support to both practising therapists 
and music therapy students. They 
also provide an overview to pro- 
fessionals from the fields of educa- 
tion and health, and to anyone who 
might be interested in finding out 
what music therapy is all about. 

Proceedings from each CAMT con- 
ference are written up and made 
available from our publishing 
branch, CAMT Books. ** For our 
tenth conference in May 1983, we 
published Kaleidoscope, a reflective 
group of essays by various thera- 
pists in Canada showing the spec- 
trum of things being done with 
terminal patients, the retarded and 
with young children with cerebral 
palsy. We hope this volume will 
begin to show people some of the 
aspects of music therapy being 
practised in this country. I also 
conducted a workshop at the con- 
ference dealing with music therapy 
specifically for children with cere- 
bral palsy. The workshop has been 
written up in Proceedings, CAMT, 
Vole s1983e52 

A great deal of the richness of life 
comes from the things we share 
with other people. Listening and 
responding to music in a group is a 
shared experience and therefore a 
social experience. We want our 
nonspeaking children to discover 
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the common bond of feeling they 
share with each other and with the 
people they know. We want to help 
them communicate this awareness, 
and to bring them out of the isola- 
tion created by their disabilities. 
When children are allowed to move 
and create in ways expressive of 
their own feelings, they grow in 
power and self-possession. 


Remember this: 


It's not easy to tickle a butterfly 
if you're in a wheelchair 

Or pat a yak on the back 

And it's difficult to change into 
your Superman suit in a phone 
booth, or climb a mountain, or be 
E.T. 


But all of these things are possible 
in a music therapy program if it is 
designed around a child's creative 
urge — the ability to respond to 
sensory and aesthetic experience 
that every person needs in order to 
grow and develop.L| 


*"'Show Me Tell Me" is available for rental 
or purchase from the Audio Visual 
Department, Ontario Crippled Children's 
Centre, 350 Rumsey Road, Toronto, Ontario 
M4G 1R8. 

**CAMT Books, 495 Oriole Parkway, 
Toronto, Ontario M5P 2H9. 
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Sharing Ideas with Nora 
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Nora Rothschild, consultant with the 
Augmentative Communication Service 
of the Ontario Crippled Children’s 
Centre, heads up a regular column 
focussing on readers’ questions, 
answers, problems and experiences. 


At the Augmentative Communication 
Service we are always looking for 
new ideas. One of our many areas 
of interest is wheelchair mounted 
displays. Since many of our picture/ 
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symbol/word display users are 
severely physically disabled, we 
have found that a tilting surface is 
beneficial in encouraging a head-up 
position. In addition we have found 
that a tilted display makes it easier 
for ‘‘natural speakers’’ to see the 
‘aided speakers’ ‘’, eyes when they 
are using eye gaze to target pictures, 
symbols and/or words. 

We have devised a tilt board 
which can be easily attached to a 
flat fitted tray. It is adjustable to a 
variety of pre-selected angles. The 
OCCC tilt tray is removable and 
thus can be placed on other flat 
surfaces in order to create a tilt 
surface. For further information on 
the OCCC tilt tray, write to: Mr. 
Jim Grice, Information Officer, 
Ontario Crippled Children's Centre. 

We have found that certain indi- 
viduals who do not require the 
body support of the flat fitted tray 
prefer the relative ''freedom”’ offer- 
ed by the Prentke Romich wheel- 
chair mounting kit. This wheelchair 
mounting has the added advantage 
of full range tilting and mounting to 
either side. In order to transfer out 
of the chair, the wheelchair mount- 
ing kit can be swung away without 
the necessity of removal. This 
wheelchair mounting kit may be 
used for mounting commercially 
available aids. However when using 
it for pictures, symbols and/or 
words, one obviously needs a board 
for increasing its size. One simple 
solution for this problem has been 
the use of clipboards. We simply 
turn the clipboards around and use 
the “clip; ttoisecure it)to the 
mounting kit. Should you require a 
display larger than a clipboard (or 
larger than two joined together), 
masonite can be attached to any 
surface with large clamps available 
from building supply or hardware 
stores. 

If you have any ideas about other 
tilt trays, questions or topic ideas 
which you would like to share with 
other readers please write to: 
Sharing Ideas with Nora, c/o 
Communicating Together. 
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Machines, Computers and Things 


Critical Questions to 


Human Factors 


@® + @ ’ +0 


needs, aid acceptance and use? 
(5) Has seating/positioning been 


Consider in Selecting (1) Has the rehabilitation team addressed to (a) optimize physi- 
. . . occupational therapist, cal capabilities, (b) prevent 
a Communication Aid Sree therapist, speech deformities, (c) provide visual 
pathologist, special educator, contact with aid and environ- 
rehabilitation engineer, phys- ment, (d) provide comfort? 
by Carol Fusco Vagnini ician, etc.) been consulted and (6) What are the physical capabil- 
provided with necessary in- ities of the user in these areas: 
Carol Vagnini is Director of Market- formation? ¢ visual/auditory perception? 
ing for Prentke Romich Company, a (2) What is the total communi- ¢ the most consistent, reliable 
leading manufacturer and distributor cation environment (home, movement? 
of electronic assistive devices for the school, therapies, hospital, ¢ range of motion? 
handicapped. She also coordinates the vocation, leisure time)? * pointing accuracy? 
selection and training of PRC dealers (3) Who are the persons in that (7) Will physical status change? 
and conducts workshops regarding the environment? What are their (8) What is the academic level of 
application of technology. requirements, tolerance levels the potential aid user? 
for the communication aid? (9) What system capabilities will 
As we talk with rehabilitation (4) Has the nonspeaking indivi- the user need, i.e., 


professionals, parents and funding 

agencies over the years, we hear 

these frustrated questions again and 

again: 

e ''What's the best aid?" 

e ‘How can I fund it?” 

e ‘What does it cost?”’ 

e ''This is all the money I have. 
What aid can I buy for it?’ 


We believe that while these ques- 
tions are real, they should be asked 
only after more pertinent questions 
are answered. The questions to be 
answered first must be: What are 


dual, as well as immediate 
caregivers, been consulted 
regarding communication 


¢ computer access 
¢ synthetic speech 
¢ printer 
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VOCABULARY 


A Core Vocabulary of 207 Blissymbols, 
chosen by teachers, speech pathologists 
and others working with Blissymbol users. 


Contains five copies of the most 
frequently used colour coded 
prepositions, people and pronoun 
symbols, description symbols, verbs and 
nouns. 


the nonspeaking individual's needs, 
capabilities and desires (both cur- 
rently and in the future) in the 
areas of academic, personal and 
vocational pursuits? How will tech- 
nical aids assist in maximizing his 
or her potential? With that belief in 
mind, Prentke Romich Company 
has designed a list of critical 
questions to be addressed before 
purchasing an aid. Through this list, 
we want to encourage decision 
makers who are choosing aids to 
consider only the best and most 
comprehensive system. 


Produced on high quality adhesive backed 
paper. Ideal for introductory or 
supplementary displays. 





CANADA 
U.S.A. 


$16.00 
$16.00 





Available from: 


In Canada: 

Blissymbolics Communication 
Institute, 

350 Rumsey Road, 

Toronto, Ontario, M4G 1R8 


In Australia: 

Ruth Walls Books Pty. Ltd., 
15 Roylston Street, 
Paddington, N.S.W. 2021, 
Australia. 





This section of 
Communicating Together 
is sponsored by 
Sun Life 


In GeSAG 

Don Johnston Developmental 
Equipment, 

981 Winnetka Terrace, 

Lake Zurich, Illinois 60047, 
U.S.A. 


In the U.K.: 

Living and Learning, 
Duke Street, Wisbech, 
Cambs PE13 2A3, 
United Kingdom. 


Assurance Company of 
Canada, 
Toronto, Ontario. 





(10) What accessories are expected 
to be needed? 

(11) What aid features are a priority 
for the user (consider current 
and future needs)? 

(12) Is there an anticipated need for 
environmental control, com- 
puter access and/or mobility? 

(13) Is professional support locally 
available for training, follow-up? 


Device Factors 


(1) Is rental/loan possible for an 
evaluation period? 

(2) Can the aid be controlled by a 
variety of control interfaces, if 
the physical capabilities of the 
user changes? 

(3) Is the system modular, i.e., can 
additional components be added 
for environmental control, 
computer access, mobility? 

(4) Is the aid user-programmable? 
Will the system change as the 
needs of the user change? 

(5) What accessories are available? 

(6) Will the aid permit computer 
access? 

(7) Is synthetic speech available? 

(8) Is there a print-out? 

(9) Is dealer support locally 
available? 

(10) Is the local dealer's technical/ 
service/ professional support 
available for trouble-shooting 
and in-field assistance? 

(11) Is service available within 
reasonable time limits? 

(12) Are service loaners available 
when aid is in repair or 
returned to manufacturer for 
updating? 

(13) What is the warranty period? 


Funding Factors 


(1) Do apparent funding con- 
straints suggest procurement of 
less than the best device? 

(2) If a device being procured is 
based on cost rather than per- 
formance, what will be the 
resulting reduction in user 
achievement? 


These questions will give you a 
starting point from which to eval- 
uate the appropriate aid for a non- 
speaking individual. We invite your 
additions to this list. 
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Augmentative Communication 


“DRA 


Worldsign: 
A Kinetic Language 


by Anne Warrick 


Ann Warrick is a Senior Presentor 
with BCI. After ten years with the 
Ottawa Crippled Children’s Centre, 
she is presently an independent speech 
pathologist and consultant. Recently 
she moved to the Toronto area, and 
serves as a freelance consultant to 
various projects at BCI. 


It was during a meeting of the Blis- 
symbolics Communication Institute 
affiliates in the summer of 1983 
that Shirley McNaughton told us of 
Worldsign, a new language which 
could be manually signed or written 
and used in association with any 
spoken language. A sourcebook of 
Worldsigns compiled by David 
Orcutt in British Columbia was to 
be published soon. 

Some days later, I wrote to David 
Orcutt in British Columbia. Within 
a week, I received my first corres- 
pondence written in Worldsign, 
with an accompanying lexicon — 


my reference for some of the gra- 


phic forms in David's letter. Since 
this letter, David has shared the 
inevitable changes of a developing 
language with me. Last week, while 
he was in Ottawa, I had the plea- 
sure of meeting with him, learning 
more about his philosophy and the 
development of Worldsign and its 
future. 


The Philosophy 


David Orcutt is a puppeteer and 
multi-media communicator whose 
talent and creativity led him to 
develop a kinesthetically based 
language. His graphics have an ele- 
ment of bodily motion or gestures 
incorporated in them. He is a world 
traveller, a world citizen, whose 
kinegraphs reflect his knowledge of 
cultural differences. He is intensely 





committed to the development of 
Worldsign which he sees as a lan- 
guage link for people of different 
countries and linguistic commun- 
ities. He also sees it as an extension 
of brain function through the active 
involvement of the right hemisphere 
in processing iconic writing. 

David spoke of Japanese writing 
which contains a syllabic compo- 
nent, symbols based on sound 
(kana), and an ideographic com- 
ponent (kanji), symbols based on 
meaning. It has been reported that 
some Japanese people who have 
had brain damage lose the ability to 
write in the syllabic component 
only. This infers that iconic and 
phonetic writing are processed in 
different brain areas. Perhaps a new 
type of thinking involving simultan- 
eous interaction of visual, spacial 
and motion based kinesthetic stim- 
uli, processed in the right hemi- 
sphere, could provide a learning 
medium for people with learning 
impairments. 

David explains Worldsign in the 
following way: ''Spoken sound and 
gesture communication are both 
part of our evolutionary back- 
ground. Both can be developed into 





David Orcutt. 
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languages. The deaf around the 
world have developed their own 
languages. That hearing people can 
be similarly motivated is demon- 
strated by the Plains Indians of 
North America. Although they were 
separated into many different lan- 
guage groups, they could commun- 
icate to each other with commonly 
understood manual signs all the 
way from the Gulf of Mexico up to 
the Hudson Bay. This is a good 
example of an international lan- 
guage. One of the primary advan- 
tages of using gesture symbols over 
spoken symbols for an international 
language is that whereas sound 
symbols have virtually no corres- 
ponding meaning from one language 
to another, gestures show a great 
degree of similarity. Worldsign is a 
truly international visual kinesthetic 
language with much potential.” 

Many new ideas were presented 
to me as David described his work. 
I was grateful for his patience and 
warmth, as he explained his think- 
ing to me. His new language is 
based on a new kind of think/ 
feeling, which recognizes simultan- 
eous interaction. There is an em- 
phasis on process rather than on a 
subject acting on an object. 


How it Works 


Worldsign symbols may seem a 
bit strange at first. But all the 
symbols are evocative. What you 
see when you look at a Worldsign 
symbol is part of a whole concept 
and is meant to evoke that concept. 


To sign I or me, you would point 
at yourself: 


Se S*G 
= maube 


To sign you, you would point at 
the other person: 


Oe= Stn 3, 


To sign love, you would cross 
open hands over your heart: 


I love you 


For those who fear that this is a 
simple language suited only for 
simple thoughts, it should be 
pointed out that these basic 
symbols can be compounded and 
combined to form thousands of 
meanings, for example: 


same think 
when compounded becomes 


m2 


samethink 


which, of course, is the same 
meaning as agree. 


Combining: 


learn and space 


becomes: 


learnspace 


which has the same meaning as 
school. 

The grammar of all sign languages 
is quite simple and flexible. This 
also applies to Worldsign. In World- 
sign, it doesn't really matter if one 
writes with an English, French or 
Sinhalese bias. For example: 


-(2 ig t} 


big house 


OM 


house big 


convey the same meaning. 


Likewise: 
@Cae 74 , fon 
I go to the town 


© 000 Coy 


i town go 


are all equally clear and acceptable. 
Tenses are very simple. For 
example: 


ot & 


I past go 
(I went) 


tc 


if future go 
(I will go) 


Also note that the meaning remains 
constant no matter which direction 
the symbol faces. 


SOD UD 


I, me you 


This simplifies the problem of 
those who have dyslexia (reversal 
of left and right while reading). It 
also adds to the artistic and dramatic 
possibilities of video animation. 

Another way in which more pro- 
found or complicated thoughts 
might be expressed is through the 
combination of Worldsign symbols 
and any of the many thousands of 
photo images, symbols, signs and 
sounds which people understand 
worldwide, such as the skull and 
cross bones which indicates that the 
contents contain poison. Because of 
David's expertise in the art of ani- 
mation, he is also very aware of the 
manual signs and graphic forms dis- 
played on television, video and 
motion films that can be universally 
understood. 

To date, David has concentrated 
on developing Worldsigns, as an 
international language that can be 
used in written form, on computers, 
in graphic animations or in a man- 
ual signed/gesture form. In October 
1984 David Orcutt will present 


The New DIAL SCAN is a training aid and 


communication 
ee Dyan ee atid Ss n6 


mini plug), the 


aid developed for people 
severe physical handicaps. 

inches 
easily be mounted to a wheelchair. The 
operates on four size “'D" batteries. 
any switch with a Zygo compatible plug 
user can move the 
point to a picture, word, or Blissymbol. 


with 
The unit measures 

deep. Titec an 
unit 
By using 
C355 
dial to 
When 


using one switch the dial can be moved in one 


direction. 
dial 


When two 


tion is adjustable. 


Switches are used the 
can be moved in two directions 
Wise and counterclockwise. 


- clock- 
The speed of rota- 


Overlays can be changed quickly and easi- 


ly which allows 


the Dial Scan to be 
efficiently by more than one 


used 
PMG IaviaeG. Wah e 
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Worldsign at the ISAAC conference. 
It will be interesting to see if World- 
signs can be applied broadly as a 

communication system for the non- 
speaking population. U1 





Editor's Note: 

In a revised Worldsign Symbol 
Sourcebook which will be available 
by September 1984, there will be 
approximately 700 basic symbols 
and a few hundred compound 
symbols. 

For further information contact: 
David Orcutt, Worldsign Communi- 
cation Society, Perry Siding, 
Winlaw, British Columbia VOG 2JO. 


This section of 
Communicating Together 
is sponsored by 


Manufacturers Life 
Insurance Company, 
Toronto, Ontario. 





@_ don johnston 
developmental 
equipment 

981 winnetka terrace, lake zurich, illinois 60047 


312/438-3476 


Dial Scan will be available June 1, 1984. The 
introductory cost of $195, will be effective 
through August 31, 1984. 
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Research and Publications 


Autonomy, 
Independence and 
Integration: 

To What Ends? 


by Geb Verburg 





‘Research and Publications” is writ- 
ten by Geb Verburg, who has been 
involved in the field of nonspeech 
communication since the mid- 
seventies. A cognitive scientist, 

Mr. Verburg is currently working 

as Research Officer in an OCCC 
project investigating the use of 
microcomputers with the disabled. 


In the previous issue, I wrote about 
independence and autonomy as if 
these states are ends unto them- 
selves. To a degree that is true. The 
terms epitomise taking control of 
one's life and becoming as self- 
sufficient as possible. But indepen- 
dence and autonomy are also dyna- 
mic states that must be conquered 
and negotiated anew at every tran- 
sitional point in life. At each of 
those points, there may be new 
demands placed and sometimes a 
totally new meaning given to the 
terms independence and autonomy. 
Whether this transition concerns 
entrance into kindergarten, the 
promotion to another grade, or 
school leaving, a change in the 


family and/or support structure, a 
move to another neighbourhood, or 
the passage from adolescence to 
adulthood all these situations may 
engender a break in established 
independence and autonomy and a 
negotiation of new forms. 

As if that process of perennial 
conquest is not tough enough for 
everyone — and more so for non- 
speaking individuals — there are 
the societal definitions and mores 
about independence and autonomy. 
Dictionaries will provide inspiring 
definitions of these words and 
social philosophers can acclaim 
their virtue but I'm afraid that the 
societal definitions can be captured 
in one word, '‘money”’, or one 
phrase, ''earning one’s keep’’. This 
is perhaps simplistic or cynical, but 
it is also terribly real. Let's look at 
the implications of this '’bottom- 
line’’ definition of independence 
and autonomy. 


Models, Mores and Goals in Life 


At a recent workshop about psy- 
chotherapy and retraining of patients 
who had suffered traumatic head 
injuries, I was struck by one of a 
handful of predictors of treatment 
success. It appears that the chances 
of successful (partial) recovery are 
greater when the patient has a life 
goal that is yet to be accomplished 
than when a patient does not have 
such a self-imposed task ahead. It is 
almost as if life’s unfinished busi- 
ness exerts a recuperative pull upon 
the patient. 

A similar drive can be present 
and can play an equally sustaining 
role in all people's lives. If the pres- 
ence of realistic life goals can have 
a positive propelling effect, then it 
is important for nonspeaking and/or 
physically or intellectually disabled 
youngsters to have realistic life goals. 
Two things are then required: firstly 
that nonspeaking and disabled chil- 
dren and adolescents are able to 
construct life goals for themselves 
and secondly, that society allows 
the attainment of realistic and 
satisfying goals. 

As to the first point, i.e. con- 


‘LIA + Oe Ol 


structing life goals, this should 
become easier as more disabled 
adults gain positions of public 
prominence as a consequence of the 
Independent Living movement, ad- 
vocacy and other organized action. 
Also the mainstreaming, integration 
and normalization movement in ed- 
ucation is likely to play a significant 
role both in engendering indepen- 
dence and greater autonomy and in 
the formulation of life goals. 

But what of society? Will it be 
able to handle the ''mainstreaming 
boom" which, although much smal- 
ler in numbers than the post-war 
baby boom, can be expected to pro- 
duce a wave of adolescents who are 
at once more vocal and more diffi- 
cult to integrate than the members 
of the baby boom. Can a society 
that defines independence as the 
‘capability of pursuing regularly a 
substantially gainful occupation”’ 
and (one form of) integration as the 
ability ‘‘to secure, retain and ad- 
vance in suitable employment" offer 
attainable and satisfying life goals to 
disabled youngsters? 

I would say that it cannot and 
this is in part where the phrase 
‘'terribly'’ real comes from. 


Realities 


In a survey carried out at the 
Ontario Crippled Children's Centre, 
only 20 percent of a random sample 
of 100 past-patients treated for phy- 
sical and/or multiple disabilities 
were regularly, gainfully, and suit- 
ably employed. Eighty percent were 
not. This too is a reality and al- 
though it might be possible to shift 
these percentages into a more fav- 
ourable direction, there will remain, 
I'm afraid, too large a proportion of 
(severely) disabled youngsters who 
cannot meet the societal standards 
of independence and whose life 
goals and expectations must there- 
fore be at variance with those of 
the society in which they live. 

A second reality, perhaps even 
more terrible, lies in the fact that 
society — that means you, I and 
every member — is quite content to 
live with the narrowly constricted 
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and shrunken definition of indepen- 
dence and autonomy. 

In a society where independence 
and autonomy are denigrated to the 
ability to earn one's keep, in a 
society where the opportunity to be 
gainfully employed is denied to let 
us say 75 percent of disabled indivi- 
duals, in that society, which is ours, 
either something is wrong with the 
goals and expectations of indepen- 
dence and autonomy that we har- 
bour and attempt to instill in our 
clients, or something is wrong with 
that society, with its definitions of 
independence and autonomy as 
‘regular gainful employment"’. 


Alternative Goals 


I can not believe that the goals of 
independence and autonomy — no 
matter how imperfectly attained — 
are wrong. I also do not believe 
that we can say to the graduates of 
a mainstreamed education system: 
‘Congratulations on the completion 
of your formal education and I’m 
sorry but integration ends here."’ 

Demanding and advocating that 
society change in order to afford 
more realistically attainable goals 
and opportunities remains an urgent 
objective. Much can still be done to 
increase the access, advance and 
opportunities of disabled adolescents 
and adults. 

But another deeper and much 
more fundamental societal change 
may be needed: I refer to change 
that would remove the added handi- 
cap that is implied in our current 
definition of independence and 
autonomy as the ability to earn 
one’s keep. Such a change would 
strike at some of the most basic 
operating principles of western 
society and would affect not only 
the disabled but all members of 
that society. A growing awareness 
of this obstacle to independence can 
be seen within the rehabilitation 
field. An increasing number of pro- 
fessionals are becoming sensitive to 
the needs and aspirations of the dis- 
abled and the major difficulties 
facing them in their quest for 
independence. 

We can look to the literature for 
insights and support. Two publica- 
tions stand out: Beatrice Wright's 
Physical Disability — A Psycho- 
logical Approach” and a publication 


that appeared 23 years after Wright's 
book ‘Independent Living for Phys- 
ically Disabled People’’ by Nancy 
Crewe and Irving Zola. Wright's 
book is warm, insightful, marvel- 
lously understanding, wise and full 
of examples and sound advice. The 
book is, however, written by a 
counselor with a strong and still 
highly relevant advocacy message 
and can be regarded as a forerunner 
of Crewe and Zola's book. I think 
that Dr. Wright's specification of a 
client's active participation as co- 
manager of his/her rehabilitation 
has contributed to the independence 
of the physically disabled that is 
reflected in Crewe and Zola's book. 
Her description of this role of the 
client as co-manager asserts that the 
client '‘not only answers questions 
but raises them; that he not only 
contributes data to his case but 
helps evaluate them and works 
through their solution; and finally 
that he claims the veto power as 
well as voting privileges (except in 
special circumstances).'' (Wright, 

p. 345) 

The tenor of Crewe and Zola's 
book is that of a field that has 
grown from childhood into adoles- 
cence, a field seeking to establish 
and retain its identity, stridently 
aggressive in places, doubtful and 
uncertain in others. The book re- 
flects the attitudes and aspirations 
of many disabled and — it bears 
repeating — of many rehabilitation 
professionals. Zola writes: '’In one 
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The Blissymbol components used in section headings and design 
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sense, I feel that no matter how 
sophisticated, tolerant or even 
understanding the unafflicted 
become, those with a disability 
ultimately have to see to their own 
needs by banding together and 
pushing.'’ (Crewe and Zola, p. 55, 
56) This also expresses the ambig- 
uity and uncertainty of the newly 
gained independence of the disabled 
community. Crewe and Zola's book 
is a step towards the construction 
of ways of independent living that 
go against the societal conception of 
independence. In the final chapter, 
Crewe calls for a unifying slogan 
(such as that used by Blacks, i.e. 
Black is Beautiful’’). 

Aside from a slogan to unite and 
bolster the Independent Living 
movement, what is needed now is a 
system of values and mores about 
this new form of independence. By 
giving nonspeaking children a voice, 
i.e. the vocabulary, the concepts, 
the confidence and the courage to 
tackle this creative process, and by 
working with and alongside them, 
new definitions of independence 
and autonomy can emerge that can 
benefit not only the disabled but all 
members of society. 
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Schedule of Events 


hey se 


BCI Elementary 
Workshops 





BCI Elementary Training sessions 
are held throughout the year and 
provide professionals and families 
with an opportunity to learn about 
Blissymbolics. The workshops in- 
clude 30 hours of lectures and 
group and individual assignments. 


Forthcoming Workshops: 


In New York : 

e October 3-5, 1984 in Bohemia 
Contact: Mrs. Susan Sansone, New 
York Association for Retarded 
Children, Inc. — Suffolk Chapter, 
2900 Veteran's Memorial Highway, 
Bohemia, New York 11716, U.S.A. 
Telephone: (516) 585-0100 


In South Dakota 

® October 1-3, 1984 

Contact: Mrs. Sheela Stuart, Crip- 
pled Children's Hospital and School, 
2501 W. 26th Street, Sioux Falls, 
South Dakota 57105, USA: 
Telephone: (605) 336-1840 


In Ontario 


¢ October 1-3, 1984 in Toronto with 


optional day October 4 presented 
by the Augmentative Communica- 
tion Service. 

Contact: Blissymbolics Communica- 
tion Institute, 350 Rumsey Road, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada M4G 1R8. 
Telephone: (416) 424-3806 


Answers to Symbol Quiz 
(from p. 9} 


washable 
forgiven 
edible 
forgotten 


understood 


For a better understanding of all of 
the component parts within Blis- 
symbols, the reference Blissymbols for 
Use, B. Hehner, 1980, is highly 
recommended. 





PIC Study Session 


October 5, 1984 


The Institut de réadaption de Mon- 
tréal is sponsoring a one day study 
session on the French version of 
PIG 

PIC: Une journée de formation et 
d'information sur le systeme PIC 
aura lieu le 5 octobre 1984 a 
l'Institut de réadaptation de Mon- 
tréal. Les frais d'inscription sont de 
40.00 $ (diner inclus). Pour infor- 


mations, veuillez contacter mesdames 


Judith Blumberger (514) 735-3741 
ou Diane Millard (418) 529-5371. 


1984-85 Trace Center 


Workshop Schedule 


Selection and Application of 
Microcomputers for 
Handicapped Individuals 


In Missouri 

¢ November 2-3. 1984 at The 
Jewish Hospital of St. Louis — 
University of Washington Medical 
Center, St. Louis, Missouri U.S.A. 


In Maryland 

e March 22-23, 1985 at United 
Cerebral Palsy of Montgomery Co. 
Inc., Rockville, Maryland, U.S.A. 


Development of Communication 
and Interaction in Nonvocal 
Children and Adults 


In Utah 
e April 19-20, 1985 at Utah State 
University, Logan, Utah, U.S.A. 


Content and Schedule Questions 
for All Workshops: 

Workshop Co-ordinator, University 
of Wisconsin, Trace Research and 
Development Center, 314 Waisman 
Center, 1500 Highland Avenue, 
Madison, Wisconsin 53705, U.S.A. 
Telephone: (608) 262-6966 





Readers 
Write 
@x A @® A 

LSD 
Over the past several months, we 
have received some interesting 
comments on the renewal forms 


that have been coming in. We share 
some of them with you here. 


From Ontario: 

As the parent of a cerebral palsy 
child who is a total symbol user, 
this magazine fills a vital role with 
its information which is not easily 
available elsewhere. 


From Saskatchewan: 
We need more articles on other 
communication systems. 


From Alberta: 
I like the articles written by aug- 
mentative users. 


From Nebraska: 
I suggest more articles on non- 
speaking adults. 


From Minnesota: 

Please give us some articles fea- 
turing retarded people using Blis- 
symbols. 


From Ohio: 

I read every article. The inter- 
views are varied and I have used 
something from almost each one. 


From Pennsylvania: 

I am working with mentally/ 
physically handicapped adults and 
would like to see more articles on 
this particular sector. 


From Finland: 
I suggest more news from other 
countries. 


From Sweden: 

We are very interested in discus- 
sing how to teach the children with 
nonspeech to communicate with 
each other. 


Editor's Note: 

If you have any comments or sug- 
gestions, please write and tell us. 
We want to produce a magazine that 
you find worthwhile. 
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The new ACS SpeechPAC/Epson 


' The new Ne) SpeechPAC/Epson is a technological breakthrough in design, function, 
ETale | adaptation. It provides the nonverbal (child and adult) with communication 
capabilities never before available. SpeechPAC/Epson is what you need it to be. 


AS A COMMUNICATOR: Turn it on and SpeechPAC automatically 
becomes the easiest to use, most advanced portable communication 
system available for nonverbal handicapped persons. It is 100% user 
programmable and can store hundreds of key sentences in memory 
for quick transfer to voice out-put or print. 


TEXT TO SPEECH: Type any English words, numbers, sentences or 
paragraph; press TALK and SpeechPAC speaks out the entry. There 
are no complicated procedures or instructions to learn. 


EASY TO PROGRAM: Simply press one button and the screen 
displays the three easy instructions for programming. No computer 
knowledge is necessary to use the SpeechPAC/Epson as a com- 
munication system. 


LOGICAL LETTER CODING: An ACS exclusive program for non- 
verbal handicapped persons. “LOLEC’’® gives a quick, uncompli- 
cated method for the user to program and retrieve complete sen- 
tences (up to 250 characters long) from memory with a single key 
stroke. EXAMPLE: Every sentence has a ‘Logical Thought” and every 
thought has a “Logical Letter Code.” Program DW to SPEAK “| would 
like to have a DRINK of WATER” Once programmed, the user simply 
enters DW, pushes TALK and the voice output is the entire sentence. 
Text to speech and numerous letter codes can be mixed together in 
any random sequence to create unlimited vocabulary potential. 


MEMORY CAPACITY: Several hundred sentences can be stored for 
retrieval by “Logical Letter Coding”. The SpeechPAC/Epson can 
store approximately 10,000 characters (letters) and is expandable to 
store 26,000 characters. 


AS A COMPUTER: Push one button and you have access to all the 
features of the EPSON MicroComputer with: word processing, com- 
puter graphics, games (limited), calculator functions, musical tone 
generator, and hook up to TV set. 
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AS AN EDUCATIONAL AND TRAINING AID: With the Telephone 
Modem, the Epson connects to other computers and national informa- 
tion centers throughout the United States. This vast knowledge can be 
brought right into your own home. 


SCANNING: For the severely physically handicapped, the ACS 
SpeechPAC/Epson can be activated by numerous types of gross 
motor switches. A custom ACS “Scanning Talk’° program presents 
letters and codes (on the screen) in the order of most frequent use. All 
functions of voice output, print, microcasette, and all computer func- 
tions can be controlled through scanning. 


SPEECHPAC FEATURES: SpeechPAC talks for approximately 24 
hours using the rechargeable batteries of the Epson computer. You 
can create Male, Female, and Child like voices. Control of Speed, 
Voice Type, Volume and Printer can be performed with only one finger 
(or head pointer) or scanning. 


ACCESSORIES: Wheelchair Mounting Kit, Keyguards, Carrying 
Case, Telephone Modem, External Amplifiers, Emulator for connec- 
tion to Apple or Franklin computers, Protective moisture proof 
keyboard cover. 


ADAPTATIONS: If you already own an EpsonHX-20 you can make it 
talk and expand its memory with the purchase of only the ACS 
SpeechPAC and ACS copyrighted software program. Easy to snap 
together. 


SIZE: 8/2 x 14% x 1%4"’ WEIGHT: 5 pounds 


PRICE: SpeechPAC/Epson - $2,195.00 U.S.—plus shipping/handl- 
ing. SpeechPAC/Epson - $2,850.00 Canada—plus ship- 
ping/handling. Price subject to change depending on cur- 
rency exchange rates. 


Write today for free additional information. 


“™ BETACOM 


6160 VanDen Abeele 
St. Laurent, Quebec H4S 1R9 


514 335-1058 








No caped crusaders, these two; but 
super friends nonetheless. 


Computers are becoming the primary 
tools of mankind with millions being 
spent to make them easier to use—for 
average people. The disabled need to 
fend for themselves. 


That's where the “zygons” come in. 
Computers in their own right, they even 
out the odds. 


Through the portable scanWRITER you 
operate computers to do anything other 
folks can—by remote control, if you like. 
No restrictions to the programs you can 
run or the things you can do. If the 
computer can do it—you can do tt! 


And scanWRITER can talk. Or take 
notes. Or calculate. Or turn on your 
computer. It remembers your favorite 
phrases and statements for instant recall 
on command. 


and 
TETRASC@lh]TI 





...dynamic duo! 


TETRAscan II? At about half the price of 
scanWRITER, it’s for those who only 
need to operate computers. 


scanWRITER and TETRAscaan Il. 
Champions! 


La SUGHO) 


Always there when you need us. 


ZYGO INDUSTRIES, INC. 
P.O Box 1008 

Portland, OR 97207-1008 
(508) 297-1724 


